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NOMINATION OF WALTER BEDELL SMITH TO BE 
UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1953 


Unirep STATES SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON Foreign Revations, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:10 a. m. in the Foreign 
Relations Committee Room, United States Capitol Building, Senator 
Alexander Wiley (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Wiley (chairman), Smith of New Jersey, Hick- 
enlooper, Tobey, Taft, Langer, Ferguson, Knowland, George, Green, 
F ulbright, Sparkman, Gillette, Humphrey, and Mansfield. 

Senator Futsrienr. Mr. Chairman, | move we proceed. 

General Smith is very busy and so am I. I move we proceed and 
start the record anyway. These other people, I think, ought to be 
here. 

The Cuarrman. I presume there is no objection. We can proceed. 

General Smith, we are glad to have you with us this morning. I 
would like to have you proceed in your own way, and you might tell 
us what your background is, what positions in Government you have 
held since the war, what experience you think qualifies you particn- 
larly for the position of Under Secretary of the Department of State. 


A 


os 


STATEMENT OF WALTER BEDELL SMITH, NOMINEE FOR 
UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE 


General Smiru. Senator, my background is covered pretty thor- 
oughly in this rather interesting paper which I have seen for the first 
time, though it is a little on the flattering side. 

i 


BACKGROUND OF NOMINEE 


As most of you know, I was born in Indianapolis, Ind., in 1895. I 
attended the parochial and public high schools there. 

I had just entered Butler College when my father became an invalid 
and I had to quit school and support the family, and that deferred 
my graduation for 39 years. I finally have been given an honorary 
diploma with the class of 1950. 

Vhile I was in high school, I enlisted as a private in the Infantry 
of the Indiana National Guard and found myself first sergeant of 
an infantry company at the age of 18. It is possible that some of 
the less attractive characteristics of my personality were acquired at 
a very early age as an infantry first sergeant. 
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Iwo years later I went into the Second Officers Training Camp at 
Fort Harrison, took the examination for the Regular Army, and I 
was assigned to the Thirty-ninth Infantry as a provisional second 
heutenant, 

I went overseas with the Fourth Division and fought on the Marne, 
on the Aisne at St. Mihiel where I was slightly wounded and returned 
for duty in our first Bureau of Military Intelligence in the War De- 
partment. I was serving there when the war ended. 

I then served as an infantry officer at various posts in the United 
States, and in the Philippines where I commanded a company of 
native infantry: had a period of detached service in China, was loaned 
for 414 years to the Bureau of the Budget, where I was assistant, and 
later Deputy Chief Coordinator and Executive Vice Chairman of the 
Federal Liquidation Board, the organization which was responsible 
for the final liquidation of the surplus of World War I. 

Therel began my military education; graduated from the Infantry 
School, the General Staff School, the Army War a and am 
substantively a graduate of the National War College. 1 had three 
tours of duty as instructor and as secretary of the Infantry School, 
specializing in heavy weapons. 

The chief of my section there was one Maj. Omar Bradley, and the 
assistant commandant was Lt. Col. George C. Marshall. After grad- 
uating from the War College I was assigned to the General Staff 
and served as assistant secretary, and secretary to the General Staff, 
secretary of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and United States secretary 
of the Combined Chiefs of Staff. 

Then I was promoted to brigadier general, went to Europe, joining 
General Eisenhower as Chief of Staff, European Theater of Opera- 
tions: served with him as Chief of Staff with the Allied Forces in 
the Mediterranean, and in north Africa, 


NEGOTIATIONS CONDUCTED BY NOMINEE 


There I had my first introduction to secret diplomacy when I put on 
a disguise, with a civilian passport went to Lisbon, and there negoti- 
ated and later in Sicily signed the surrender of Italy. After the 
north African campaign I went with General Eisenhower to Europe, 
as Chief of Staff of the Allied Expeditionary Forces for the invasion 
of the Continent; and continued to serve in that capacity until the 
end of the war. 

I conducted the negotiations with the German plenipotentiary and 
on behalf of the Supreme Commander signed the surrender, the un- 
conditional surrender, of Germany and France. 

I then returned to the United States and was assigned to the Opera- 
tions Division of the War Department, General Staff, which I was 
taking over when sent to Moscow as Ambassador. I served as Am- 
bassador in Moscow for 3 years, during which time I was a member 
of the United States delegation at Paris Peace ( ‘onference, head of 
the Hungarian Treaty Commission, a member of the United States 
delegation at the Moscow Conference of Foreign Ministers, Paris 
Conference of Foreign Ministers, and the London Conference of For- 
eign Ministers. 

After I had served 3 years in Moscow, I returned to the United 
States and submitted my resignation. 
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I was asked at that time to become Under Secretary of State for 
Kuropean Affairs, but declined because I war ted to continue Hiy mill 
tary career. 

I was assigned to command the First Army, wit 
Governors Island, N. Y.; served in that capacity for a year and a half, 
and then, when the reorganization of the Central Intelligence Agency 
was in order, finally accepted the appointment as Director for the 
purpose of reorganizing that agency. The understanding at that time 


h headquarters at 


was that I was to remain for a year and a half. As usual, the year 
and a half stretched out until about 2 years and a half, and when 
tendered the appointment as l nder Secretary oft state, | accepted. 


BIOGRAPHY AND DECORATIONS OF WITNESS 


The CuarrMan. At this time there will be placed in the record the 
exhibit on which appear the decorations, and we need not go further 
into the testimony on them unless some Senator cesires t 
parti ularly about the Russian decoration. 


Oo quire 


BIOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND, WALTER BEDELL SMITH, GENERAL, UNITED STATES 
ARMY 


Gen. Walter Bedell Smith was born in Indianapolis, Ind., on October 5, 1895, 
the son of William Long and Ida Frances (Bedell) Smith He married Mary 
Eleanor Cline, of Indianapolis, on July 1, 1917. 

General Smith began his military career in 1910 as a private in the Indiana 
National Guard. By 1917, when he entered the officers’ training camp at Fort 
Benjamin Harrison, he had advanced through the noncommissioned officer ranks 
to the grade of first sergeant. 

He was commissioned a second lieutenant in the Officers Reserve Corps on 
November 27, 1917, and moved through the successive commissioned ranks to 
general in the Army of the United States on July 1, 1951. He received his 
commission in the Regular Army as a first lieutenant of infantry on September 
23, 1920, with rank from July 1, 1920. His permanent rank as a major general 
on the Regular list dates from March 29, 1942. 


Upon graduation from the officers’ training camp in November 1917, the ge! 
eral was assigned to the Thirty-ninth Infantry of the Fourth Division and 
served with this unit in France in 1918 Following the war he spent 6 vears in 


the normal infantry command and staff assignments with the Three Hundred 
and Seventy-ninth Infantry Regiment, Second Infantry Regiment, and the 
Twelfth Infantry Brigade 

In April 1925, he was detailed to the Bureau of the Budget where he served 
4 years; first as Assistant to the Chief Coordinator and later as Executive Officer 
and Deputy Chief Coordinator of Budget. In April 1929 he was ordered to the 
Philippine Islands for a 2-year tour of duty with the Forty-fifth Infantry Regi- 
ment at Fort William McKinley 

He was returned to the United States in March 1931 to attend the Advanced 
Course of the Infantry School at Fort Benning, Ga. Upon graduation in 1932, 
he was assigned as Secretary of the Infantry School and served in this capacity 
until August 1933 when he was ordered to Fort Leavenworth, Kans., to attend 
the Command and General Staff School. In August 1936 he was selected to 
attend the Army War College in Washington, D. C., and upon graduation he 
returned to the Infantry School at Fort Benning for an additional 2 years as 
a member of the staff and faculty. 

In October 1939, General Smith was appointed to the War Department Gen 
éral Staff in Washington, where he served first as assistant secretary and later 
as secretary to the General Staff during the critical period between October 1939 
and January 1942 In February 1942, he was appointed secretary to the Com 
bined Chiefs of Staff in Washington 

In September 1942, General Smith became chief of staff in the European 
theater of operations, and shortly thereafter was appointed chief of staff to 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower in the North African theater. When SHAEF 
(Supreme Headquarters Allied Expeditionary Forces) was organized on Jan 
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uary 1, 1944, General Smith was appointed as chief of staff of this headquar 
ters and remained in this capacity until the end of the war. On behalf of the 
Supreme Commander, he signed the instruments effecting the surrender of Italy 
and Germany. 

In February 1946, he was appointed Ambassador to the Soviet Union, remain 
ing ina military status during this assignment. His resignation as Ambassador 
was accepted by the President on March 25, 1949. 

From April 1949 to October 1950, he served as Commanding General of the 
United States First Army with headquarters on Governors Island in New York 
City. 

In October 1950, General Smith was appointed by President Truman as Di- 
rector of Central Intelligence and took the oath of office on October 7, 1950 


DECORATIONS 


United States: 
Distinguished Service Medal (with 2 Oak Leaf Clusters) 
Distinguished Service Medal (Navy) 
Legion of Merit 
Bronze Star Medal 

Foreign: 
Knight Grand Cross, Order of the British Empire 
Knight Grand Cross, Order of the Lions of the Netherlands 
Grand Cross, Order of the Crown of Belgium 
Knight Grand Cross, Order of the Crown of Oak of Luxemburg 
Knight Commander, Order of the Bath (United Kingdom) 
Grand Officer, Order of the Legion of Honor (France) 
Grand Officer, Order of White Lion, Czechoslovakia 
Grand Officer, Order of Glory, Nishtan Iftikar (Tunisia) 
Grand Officer, Order of Ouissan Alouite (Morocco) 
Grand Officer, Order of Military Merit (Brazil) 
Grand Officer, Polonia Restituta (Poland) 
Silver Cross, Virtuti Militari (Poland) 
Cavalier First Class, Order of Kutuzov (Russia) 
Croix de Guerre (with Star), France, 1918 
Croix de Guerre (with Palm), France, 1944 
Croix de Guerre (with Palm), Belgium, 1944 
Croix de Guerre (with Palm), Czechoslovakia, 1945 
Military Cross, Brazil, 1945 


HONORARY DEGREES 


Doctor of Laws (LL. D.), Duquesne University, 1949 

Doctor of Military Science (D. Sc. Mil.), Pennsylvania Military College, 1949 
Doctor of Laws (LL. D.), Hofstra College, 1949 

Doctor of Civil Laws (D. C. L.), Colgate University, 1950 

Doctor of Laws (LL. D.), Butler University, 1950 

Doctor of Laws (LL. D.), Amherst College, 1951 

Doctor of Laws (LL. D.), Wesleyan University, 1952 


PUBLICATIONS 


Eisenhower's Six Great Decisions, Saturday Evening Post, 1945 
My Three Years In Moscow, J. B. Lippincott Co., 1950 

General Smiru. That is a very nice decoration. I must say the 
Russians, instead of giving you the usual silver and enamel one, make 
theirs of platinum and gold. 

Senator Toney. They have got plenty of gold. 

General Smiru. Plenty of gold. I tremble to think sometimes at the 
amount of gold that they have. 

Senator Torry. They have never told the world, though? 

General Smirn. No, it is rumored that they have coined and have 
in reserve already a vast quantity of gold rubles, and probably are 
continuing to coin them. 
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Senator Toney. I might comment that they can send it over here 
and get $35 an ounce inst: antly, which is a foolish proposition, but 
that is another story. 


OUTSIDE FINANCIAL INTERESTS 


The Cuatrman. Have you any outside financial interests? 

General Smiru. Yes, sir: I have. 

I have, as a result of having written a book, approximately $100,000 
worth of securities, about half in Government and industrial bonds, 
and the other half in common stocks. 

Those securities are administered by two gentlemen, one my lawyer, 
Gen. Cornelius Wickersham, of the firm of Cadwalader, Wickersham 
and Taft, and the other Mr. Holmes, who is a vice president of the 
Bank of New York. They have my power of attorney, and they 
operate it as a custodial account without reference to me, and only 
under the instruction recently given that they are to dispose of and 
purchase no foreign securities of any kind. 

I did have some Canadian bonds, and I think 200 shares of stock 
in the Canadian Pacific Railroad. Those have been sold. 

I have resigned from five corporate boards, which were organized 
or which did business abroad. I remain a director in three companies, 
the Corning Glass Works, in which I own no stock at all, the Ch: armore 
Co., a small company which manufactures small toys, and women’s 
toilet accessories, in which I own 35 shares of stock, and the Atta- 
pulgas Clay & Minerals Corp., in which I own 2,000 shares of stock. 

Those two companies do no business of any kind abroad, and no 
business of any kind with the Government. 

The Cuatrrman. Then your commercial interest would not in any 
way be incompatible with your position if you were confirmed for this 
job? 

General Smirn. Not at all, siz 

The CuHarrmMan. Yes. 

General Smiru. In the first place, the position, if I am named to 
it, is one where I would not pass on any contract or orders, and in the 
second place the companies do not do any foreign business, so I would 
not be directly or indirectly a beneficiary of anything which might 
occur, 

DUTIES AT THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


The Cuairman. Will you tell us briefly what would be your duties 
in the Department of State in administration and, if any, in policy 
making ¢ 

General Smirn. Largely the Under Secretary is the policy chief of 
staff of the Secretary “of State, and assists him to formulate and 
follow his policies, to follow his lead in consulting the Senate and 
the Congress in matters affecting foreign policy, and in general 
head the thinking side of the State Department as distinct. from 
the actual administrative side, which will be handled by the Under 
Secretary for Administration, a new position which you gentlemen 
are in process of creating. 

The Cuamman. Then, as I understand it, it is not your function 
to plan any major reorganization of the department. That is not 
your job? 
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General Surru. Not specifically, although since I have had a great 
deal to do with gove rmental organization, 1n general, it is inevitable 
that I will be drawn in at least in an advisory capacity on questions 
iifecting the reorganization and tightening of the security of the 
State Department, and the relationship of the State Department with 
other organizations ot the Government. Also, because 1 will from 
time to time be Acting Secretary of State, 1 will inevitably have to 
make certain decisions in connection with those reorganizations. 


ATTRACTING HIGH-CALIBER PERSONNEL TO THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


The Cuaiman. That brings up the subject, are you satisfied with 
the present quality of the personnel in the Department ‘ 

General Smirnu. In general; yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Have you any idea on how to attract high-caliber 
men for any of those jobs ¢ 

General Smiru. Yes, sir: I do, and when I answer that question 
I must refer to the organization which I am now heading, the Central 
Intelligence Agency, which has been conducting a program of career 
recruiting at our colleges and universities, a program that some of 
you are familiar with. 

As a result of very careful selection at the institutions themselves, 
under the guidance of outstanding men in the institution whom you 
can pick for character and integrity and loyalty, a very good dean of 
men or a very good professor of political science who sees these young 
men from the time they enter until the time they leave, we have been 
able to attract selectively probably as high caliber a group of young 
career recruits as any agency of Government. 

It seems to me that a similar system might be followed by the State 
Departinent, and that the present personnel should be scrutinized very 
carefully not only with regard to ability, but with regard to utility 
to the United States. 

I think that where an individual personality is concerned, an indi- 
vidual’s future, his career, is after all, of secondary consideration to 
the interests of the United States, and that in that field we must be a 
little bit hard-boiled and a little bit cold-blooded. 


EXECUTIVE-LEGISLATIVE COOPERATION 


The CuatrmMan. What is your conception of the role of Congress in 
the formulation of making foreign policy? In other words, to what 
extent do you think the Executive should consult with this committee 
with respect to the major problems of foreign relations 4 

General Smiru. My conception there is dictated simply by the fact 
that it is absolutely impossible for the United States Government 
successfully to carry on a foreign-relations program without the 
support of the Congress. Therefore, before any major decisions are 
made in the field of foreign policy, the appropriate committees of 
the Congress must and should be taken into the confidence of the 
Department to a far greater extent than has obtained in the past. 

Reverting to my present assignment, I am and have been of the 
opinion that appropriate committees of this Congress should be briefed 
on general intelligence matters in the field of foreign affairs. 
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| gave a briefing the other day at the first meeting of the National 
Security Council on the general world situation and future prospects 
for the year. oe n I finished, the President said, “Is there any reason 
why a similar briefing should not be given to approp! late committees 


or bodies of Congress?” 1 answered that “There is no reason at t all. 
On the contrary there | Is every reason why the ap — l? ate committees 
ot Coneress should be eviven weneri al bac koround « f the avenciles ot 


Government that they pay the bill for.” 


COMMUNISTS IN THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


The Cuairman. Is it your belief the State Department has been 
infiltrated by Communists? Did any Communists come to your atl 
tention while you were working under the Department of State / 
What steps do you think should be taken, if there are any there, to 
remedy the situation ¢ 

General Smirn. I know of two Communists who have been in the 
State Department. Of course, I believe that our own security serv 
ice, that is, the security service of the State Department itself, has 
got to be very materi: ally strenethened. The FBI cannot investigate 
all Federal employees. They at one time investigated all applicants 
for appointment in the Central Intelligence Agency, but with the 
multiplicity of duties devolving on them by acts of Congress, Mr. 
Hoover had to tell me that he could not do it now except in selected 
cases, and those are the key people, where we want a full field investi 
gation. 

As a result of that, the Central Intelligence Agency has developed 
its own Investigative service, which is vood., | vo further than that, 
I say it is very good, and I think that the investigative service of the 
State Department can be made equally good, without any great 
difficulty. 

The CuarrmMan. Then that is one place where you think there could 
be considerable improvement ? 

General Smirn. Yes; as a matter of fact, I was yesterday talking 
to Mr. Hoover about it, and I have asked him for suggestions of 
names of people who have grown up under his leadership, and who 
are good administrators, and good sound investigating personnel, and 
he has agreed to give me such a list within the next 2 or 3 days. I 
want to look it over and see if we cannot obtain the services of some 
of them. 

LOYALTY PROCEDURES IN STATE DEPARTMENT 


Senator Smiru. Can I ask a question? General, would you have 
your Loyalty Board within the State Department or independent of 
1t ¢ 

General Smiru. I have not gone into that deeply, Senator, but I 
believe that executive departments should very carefully wash their 
own dirty linen. 

In the first place, I think, for example, in the ease of the special 
board that the Secretary of State has just dismissed, that his was a 
perfectly proper action. I was not consulted, but I think he did 
exactly right. 


29160—53—_—_: 
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There was a case, for example, where a loyalty review board or a 
loyalty board had decided that there was some question about the 
loyalty of an officer in the State Department. 

I want to inject here the statement that I think we misuse the term 
“loyalty.” ._ Maybe that is because I have been all my life a profession- 
al soldier, but to me a man who is disloyal to his country is a traitor, 
and there are not very many like that; there are really very few. 

On the other hand, the question of national security and national 
interest is a very much broader one. Again, by reverting to our own 
procedure, we have a great many cases of loy: alty review before our 
own boards in the Central Intelligence Agency. Only once since I 
have been there has that Board found ona question of loyalty adversely 
against an individual. 

However, whenever this board proceeds to look at the loyalty of one 
of our people, and conclude that part of the finding, immediately 
thereafter they resolve themselves into a security board, and they 
again consider the gentleman from the viewpoint whether his reten- 
tion is desirable in the interests of the service and of national secur- 
ity. That does not necessarily imply anything derogatory to his 
character. It may mean that he takes too many drinks or that he 
goes with the wrong people, or that he has the wrong associates, or 
that he is just too loquacious generally, and as you know, the C ongress 
has given the Director of ¢ ‘entral Intelligence the authority to dismiss 
people if it is in the national interest, without any argument, and in 
many cases, although we find that an officer’s loyalty is not to be 
challenged we find also that his retention in the service on the ground 
of national interest and national security is undesirable. The same 
board acts on both. 


COMMUNIST THREAT TO THE FREE WORLD 


Senator Smirn. Before you go into the John Davies matter, would 
you be willing to state your views on the nature of the Communist 
threat to the free wor ld, and outline to the committee what you believe 
to be the best method of meeting that threat ? 

General SMirn. You mean, Senator, with regard to the free world 
in general or with regard to subversive action within our own country 
and within our own Government ? 

Senator Smrru. I think they intertwine. 

General Smiru. I think they do to a certain extent. 

Although the Communist threat to the free world is implemented 
in a great many different ways, not only by infiltration and by sub- 
version, but by political action, propaganda, armed force, Commu- 
nist-sponsored insurrections to overthrow existing governments, in 
general I think the keynote of our line of action might well be ex- 
pressed in the words of Lord Palmerston who was Prime Minister 
of England almost a century ago. He was speaking of Russia, and 
he said, “It has always been the policy and practice of the Russian 
Government to expand its frontiers as rapidly as the apathy or timid- 
ity of its neighbors would permit, but always to halt and frequently 
to recoil when confronted by determined opposition ; then to await for 
the next favorable moment to spring on its intended victim.” 

Those words have impressed me very much because I believe they are 
just as true today as when Palmerston spoke them, that basic: lly they 
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might be the keynote of our policy, that is, an inte lligent and a eal- 
culated and determined opposition, and I believe that that is the trend 
of the present administration. 

That does not mean aggressive action, but it means just what it 
says. We cannot place ourselves in the position of what is generally 
implied by containment, because I, as a soldier, interpret the policy 
of containment—as a passive defense, and a passive defense at best 
can only produce a draw, and I do not think we want a draw. 

I think that our line of action, short of an aggressive milit: ary ac tion, 
has got to be positive and got to be dynamic and has to mean just what 
is implied by the term “determined opposition.” 


DETECTION OF COMMUNISTS IN GOVERN MENT 


That, in the global field—and I am speaking now only with a very 
brief acquaintance with State Department policy matters seems to me 
to be an appropriate keynote. 

I do not mean to imply, and have never meant to imply, that 
any governmental department was riddled by Communists. ‘They 
are far too shrewd to put a lot of low-level people in departments 
where they might be easily detected, and you know how difficult it 
has been to detect the ones who have been brought to trial, the Alger 
Hisses, and people of that sort. 

I know of two detected Communists in the State Department; one, 
Mr. Hiss, and another whose name T do not remember, who was found 
to be a Communist. He was a relatively subordinate employee, and 
who was dismissed some years ago. 

I testified before a committee of Congress on that matter several 
months ago, and at that time I said that I had not, since I was Director 
of Central Intelligence, found any Communists in the ranks of the 
Central Intelligence Agency. Since then as a result of our system of 
periodic security rechecks we have turned up a man who had been 
with us for some time, though not in a particularly sensitive capacity, 
and who admitted having been a Communist before he joined the 
Agency, and to have lied about it at the time he joined, although his 
allegation, which I am inclined to believe, is that he had left the party 
before joining us. Incidentally, he had been very fully investigated. 

Those things turn up that way. There are very few—they are very 
hard to detect. They require complete vigilance, and it is e ‘xtremely 
difficult to draw the fine line between what would amount to the purge 
of a career service with the consequent destruction of morale, and the 

vareful and alert intelligent search for the difficult-to-detect disloyal 
individual in the ranks. 


PERSONNEL PLACEMENT PROCEDURES 


Senator Knownanp. Mr. Chairman, might I interrupt just at that 
point, because it is a question that has been raised in this and in other 
committees from time to time. Now this particular case you men- 
tioned is very likely to be an isolated case. Will there be a policy of 
trying to follow out through the Personnel Division in the State De- 
partment to discover whether there has been any pattern of recom- 
mending such people as Alger Hiss and other security risks for ap- 
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pointment? Have such appointments been by design or merely in- 
ompetence; by the same individual or by the same group of people ? 
How do these peop le get into positions of responsibility ¢ ¢ 

[ think that it is very important not only in the State Department 
but for some of the other agencies of the Government, to find out 
wnavene these are isolated cases or whether in the personnel work there 

as been a pattern of placing loyalty and security risks in key positions. 

Now we found a number of instances where they seemed to vet in 
a position where they can affect conditions in the Far East. That 
was true with a man in the Commerce Department and several others. 
How did he get into that particular pos ition? How did he get in a 

particular position so that he could, in a relatively low echelon, play 
such an important part in the polici ies that were followed? I think 
that needs to be evive hn some attention, 

Senator Frrauson. Mr. Chairman, if you trace the steps of Bill 
Remington in Government, you see this pattern that Senator Know- 
land is talking about. 

Senator KNOWLAND. The device seems to involve passing certain 
individuals from job to job. 

Senator Ferauson. Yes. 

General Sauirn. I think both Senator Knowland and Senator Fer 
guson are entirely justified in what they say, and I do not think you 
ean read the Whittaker Chambers book without being completely 
convinced and I do not refer now to the State Department as an 
isolated department ; Lam referring to the United States Government: 
that there was a very careful, well-laid plan for placing Communists 
in key positions in Government. 

Now this—can I make one statement off the record 4 

The Cnatrman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Smrriu. There is no question in my mind that there was 
a very clear pattern of infiltration, and that it was limited to very 
carefully selected, very able, very highly trained individuals. I be- 
lieve that the devoted party member, the intelligent Communist Party 
member, is the best. dise iplined, and the most indefatigable, the most 
dedic ated type of individual in the world. I only wish that we had 

\ lot of people who were equally dedicated. Well, we do have some, 
iéttanabely: but I do not think they all work with quite the amount 
of self abnegwation, which the Communist political-religious philos 
ophy produces. 

I do not know whether a answers your question or not, but 
certainly in the process of general security that pattern must and is 
heing solved. 

Mr. Hoover is doing very excellent work there and, of course, our 
people collaborate fully with him. 

Senator Lancer. You used the word “religious.” Just what did 
you mean by that? 

General Smiru. I said political-religious philosop hy. It is a 
political philosophy that approaches the fanatic - that at times was 
iroused during the religious wars of the Middle Ages. Communists 
have no actual religion, so this political philosophy substitutes for it. 
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THE JOHN DAVIES CASE DOCUMENTS 


The Cuarrman. General, you were asked to come up here to give 
us your statement in relation to the case of John Davies. You know 
there have been a lot of rumors In the press relating to your testi 
mony before the President’s Loyalty Review Board. I understand you 
have the transcript of the Board with you. Would you be good enough 
to give us that testimony, with emphasis on the main issues that 
arose. 

General Smiru. Yes, sir; and I have the record here which, re 
grettably, is very scanty because I found when I got it, never having 
seen this paper before, that most of it was not put on the record. 
I will have to ae ite parts of it from memory, and give you the 
gener al substance of 

I was asked, ena been Ambassador in Moscow from February 
1946, to 

Senator Green. Do you want to put on the record here what was 
excluded from the record before 

General Smiru. I am not reading from the _— Senator. 

Senator Green. But if you are going to fill in gaps from memory, 
I do not know iis you wish to do it or not. Of course, this will 
be on the record. 

General Smiru. There are certain things which need to be inter- 
pol: ited, and which do not violate security insofar as this committee 
Is cone erned, and IT will be duly cautious : about that. 

The Cratman. And you will have a chance to edit the record 
before it is published. , 

Gene ‘ral SMITH. Also Senators Hicke nloope rand Fe reuson have 
seen a very thorough and complete record of testimony, and they are 
familiar with some things which I may omit, but they will be able 
to express their judgment. 

Senator Hicker Looper. That is not the Loyalty Board testimony. 

General Smirnu. No, but it covers the same thing. 

Senator HickeN Loorer. But the testimony which we saw was be 
fore the Internal Security Committee of the Senate. 

General Smirit. You saw a complete— 

Senator HicueNnioorer. I just want to make it clear that we have 
never seen this. 

General SMITH. This is the first time I have seen it. 

Senator FrrGuson. Generally, IT understand some of the matters 
were, at the Loyalty Appeal Board hearing, off the record not because 
they were related to security but for other reasons. 

General Smiru. No, they were considered— 

Senator Frerauson. Or was it just that they did not record 

General SMITH. They were considered too sensitive to put nm Hn 
written record, and I am not going to cover all that either, but I am 
going to tell you the general scope of what was left off. 

Senator Frrauson. Were they sensitive because of security ? 

General Smiru. That is right, sir. They were operations, they were 
methods and sources. ; 

Senator Frrevson. Oh, ves: [am familiar with that. 

Creneral Smiru. That is it. 
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JOHN DAVIES’ RECORD AT MOSCOW 


I was asked if I had knowledge and general information of Mr. 
Davies’ activities—knowledge of Mr. Davies’ activities and general 
information about him while I was in Moscow, and I said that I had 
intimate knowledge of his activities and general information about 
him. 

Then I was asked my opinion as to his loyalty and ability as a mem- 
ber of my staff while he was under my observation, and I replied that 
I had already stated this opinion publicly, that I found Mr. Davies 
to be an able, well-informed Foreign Service officer, and that I had 
seen nothing in his performance of duty that in any way caused me 
to suspect his loyalty. 

L was then asked if I had found him in any sense sympathetic to 
the Communist cause during this period and I said, on the contrary, 
i did not. 


DAVIES’ POSITION AT STATE DEPARTMENT AT TIME OF PROPOSAL TO CIA 


Then I was asked with regard to the subsequent period since 1950, 
during which I was Director of the Central Intelligence Agency if 

had become familiar with the Davies-Munson controversy, and I re- 
plied that I had, from the record, and I was asked if I had talked to 
individuals still in the organization about this controversy, and L re- 
plied that I had not talked with them directly, that 1 had not talked 
with Mr. Munson, nor had I talked with any of the other people who 
had direct knowledge of the conversation which caused the report on 
which the investigation was based, but that I had talked to my secu 
rity officer, and that I had talked to the head of the division that was 
concerned with the incident which had been reported, this having 
occurred in the period before 1 became Director of Central Intelligence. 

Senator Fercuson. If you will just say who Munson was, General, 
to make the record a little clearcr 

General Smirn. Mr. Munson was the officer of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency to whom Mr. Davies went with certain recommenda- 
tions which aroused suspicion and which were later the subject of an 
investigation. 

Senator Mansrrevp. Mr. Chairman, may I ask General Smith on 
what basis did Mr. Davies go to Mr. Munson—what were his 
credentials ¢ 

General Smiru. I think that this will be covered a little bit later. 
I am giving this more or less in the order in which the questions were 
asked and answered. 

I was then asked if I would comment on the records and what I knew 
from them and I said that I would, but that I had to speak from recol- 
lection because I had looked at the records sometime ago, and that 
i did not need to go over the background with which the Loyalty 
Board was already familiar. 

I then said that there were certain peculiar aspects in connection 
with this matter which normally would not have arisen in a highly 
classified organization like the Central Intelligence Agency. 

From that point on there was no record taken, but what I actually 
told them was the general relationship between Mr. Munson of the 
Central Inte ligence Agency, and Mr. Davies, presumably as a repre- 
sentative of a group of ollicers from other departments who were 
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charged with giving policy guidance to one office in the Central 
Intelligence Agency. 

Senator Gitterre. Mr. Chairman, may I ask, General, what do 
you mean by “presumably”? Was that his function or was it not? 

General Smirn. I do not know personally because I was not at 
that time Director, but he was understood to represent this group 
and he was at that time an assistant to Mr. George Kennan, Ambassa- 
dor Kennan, of the State Department. 

The Cuairman. Who did you mean drew that presumption? 

General Smirn. I did. 

The Cuarrman. Your own presumption ? 

General Smirn. Yes. You see, I had a rather scanty record at 
that time. Mr. Davies was visiting the Central Intelligence Agency 
in, as far as my representative knew, his official capacity as a repre- 
sentative of that group, and as an assistant to Mr. Kennan, the State 
Department’s outstanding authority on the Soviet Union. 

Senator Know.anp. Mr. Chairman, might I ask a question at that 
point? Perhaps you are going to cover it, but it may be answered 
on or off the record here, whatever the chairman of the committee 
determines. Since you had that presumption, and since an unusual 
request was made to place certain people in your agency, did you 
then follow up with the State Department to find out whether he 
was acting in his official capacity or whether he had come there as an 
individual making individual recommendations ? 

General SmirH. I have since I gave that testimony, and find that he 
was, and that Mr. Kennan feels that he has a responsibility in con- 
nection with this matter. Mr. Kennan has written me a letter in 
which he has so stated. Although whether Mr. Davies’ recommenda- 
tion represented the opinion of a collective group or whether it was 
his own opinion in his official capacity I am unable to say because I 
have not talked to him about it. 

Senator Know.Lanp. Did Mr. Kennan, if I could just follow that 
question and then I am through with this point—— 

General Smirn. Yes. 

Senator KNow.Lanp (continuing). Did Mr. Kennan in his letter 
to you underwrite the same recommendations to you of personnel that 
Mr. Davies prese nted to your associate, Mr. Munson ? 

General Smrrn. No. You must remember that this recommenda- 
tion was not made to me or to a man who was at that time my associate. 
I was not then Director of Central Intelligence. This all happened 
before I arrived, and I am simply testifying from the records of my 
own office. 

Mr. Kennan in his letter to me did not specifically underwrite this 
particular recommendation. He simply said that he felt a definite 
responsibility for Mr. Davies’ recommendations at the time. This 
was a longhand written letter, and in connection with his possible 
future. 


EVENTS OCCURRED PRIOR TO GENERAL SMITH’S DIRECTORSHIP OF CIA 


Senator Ferevson. Mr. Chairman, I wonder whether I might sug- 
gest something to the general which the record might show. Is it 
not true that Davies claimed that he conceived sometime prior to 
this recommendation the idea of a plan which the recommendation 
of these six or more persons could have carried out ? 
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General Smirxu. That is my recollection of the written record. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Mr. Chairman, it may be perfectly clear 
to the committee, but I do not think it can be overemphasized that the 
events involving Mr. Davies in these activities occurred at a sub- 
stantial time before General Smith became Director of CIA; they 
occurred under the previous Director. 

Senator Fuisrient. Who was the Director / 

General Smiru. Admiral Hillenkoetter. 

Senator Hickenwoorrer. Hillenkoetter who, I may say, turned down 
these proposals, but that was before General Smith ever came in; 
so I think what General Smith wants to convey—I have been through 
some of these records—is that he was testifying about these matters 
which had oecurred before he ever came into the CIA, and he was only 
testifying from, perhaps, hearsay or records which he had dug out or 
reports which had been given to him about matters which had occurred 
before he became connected with the CIA. 


ESTABLISH MENT OF OFFICE OF POLICY COORDINATION IN CLA 


General Smiru. | know that you are all interested. Maybe I can 
make this picture a little clearer by saying this: Mr. Munson was a 
CIA officer in the division, which I have described to you off the 
record. 

This division was created as a result of the recognition that some- 
thing had to be done to counter the Communist cold w: uw. 

Anything that was created at that time, in that field, inevitably had 
to be a compromise between the viewpoints of the various interested 
departments and agencies. 

It put in the Central Intelligence Agency an entity which was actu- 
ally in but not of the Agency. This entity took its direction largely 
from a group of officers outside the Agency. Admiral Hille nkoetter 
apparently did not have very much control over it. 


DAVIES’ PROPOSAL TO CIA 


This incident itself developed from a policy of putting security 
people in the various operating sections of the Agency. Mr. Munson, 
who was an oflicer of the division I have mentioned, was also a 
security officer. Mr. Davies made the proposal to Mr. Munson that 
‘a peep of individuals some of whom I know to be Communists, some 
of w — were probably erypto-Communists, others were possibly left 
wing, but have never been demonstrated to have any Communist afh 
liations, be gathered together in another city and used through what 
he called a “cutout.” which I will define as a man of absolute 
loyalty and trustworthiness who operates on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, but whose connection with the Government is not known at 
all to the people with whom he is operating, to give certain guidance. 

Mr. Munson, acting in his e apacity as an officer of the Division, 
made a report to his immediate senior. He also made a report via the 
CLA security channels to our security officer, who made an oral report, 
later reduced to writing, to Admiral Hillenkoetter. 

They were suspic ious of this proposal, and they reported it to the 
appropriate authorities, and as a result there was an investigation. 

When it came to my attention I dug the files out. I saw the two 
written records, both of them made some time after the event, and they 
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varied in two rather significant instances, so that I do not have com 
plete confidence in the accuracy of either one. 

I rather took the average of the two, reached the conclusion that 
Davies had mace such a recommendation, that it was probable his idea 
would not have been particularly productive, but that from the purely 
professional standpoint the suggestion was not one which would have 
caused me to consider it a grave security risk, although I was unable 
to assess, and | told the Loyalty Board that I was unable to assess, Mr. 
Davies’ motives in making it. 

Senator KNowLanp. Who were the six people that he recommended ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. I do not remember all their names, but included among 
them were Agnes Smedley and another whom 1 knew to be Communists. 
One or two others I thought were fellow travelers, and there were a 
couple of others whom I described to the Loyalty Review Board as 
people who were so politically sophisticated that you just would not 
want to have them around and associate with them under any 
circumstances. 

Senator Knownianp. And it was Mr. Davies’ suggestion that they 
be set up as a committee to give us guidance ¢ 

General Smiru. Operating through a cut-out as I have described 
to vou. 

Senator Frercuson. General, they were also not only to give guid- 
ance but to prepare material. 

General Smiru. That is right. 


FEASIBILITY OF DAVIES’ PROPOSAL 


Now, that is the question which has plagued almost everybody who 
has considered it. Is such a thing possible ¢ Well, I do not want 
to go into a lot of great detail on that, but I] want to say this to the 
committee: Yes, properly handled it is. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator Frreuson. General, would you say you could put these six 
people or seven—one that he did not name at the particular time 
in an office under a plan that Davies proposed 4 

General Smirn. I knew none of the details. 

Senator Frereuson. And use them effectively for America’s inter 
est ¢ 

General Smrrn. I know none of the details of the plan, Senator, but 
I know that 

Senator Frrcuson. The record shows what the plan was. 

General Smirn. That is right. I would say that if carefully and 
adroitly done—this is going to shock you, and you are not going to 
believe it, I know you do not, but you just have to take my profes 
sional word for it—I would say that if carefully and adroitly handled 
by a skillful officer and a skillful cutout it might very well be produc- 
tive, and I will tell you why. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator Frereuson. Might I inquire whether or not Hillenkoetter, 
who was the head, and the security branch of the CIA thought so 
ill of it— 

General Smitu. They were shocked about it. 
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Senator Ferguson (continuing). Thought so ill of it that they im- 
mediately started an investigation concerning Davies’ loyalty ¢ 

General Smiru. They requested an investigation. They thought so 
ill of it that they considered it a grave danger, and they immediately 
requested an investigation. 

Now, that is the difference between Admiral Hillenkoetter’s ap- 
proach of 3 years ago and my approach as it might have been today, 
and all you can do is just draw your own conclusions. I am telling 
you what I think, 

Senator Fereuson. I am not questioning your judgment, 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Frreuson. General, in line with what you are here for, 
do you think the man who made that proposal, and his testimony 
in relation to it, told the truth before the Security Committee and 
before the Loyalty Board ? 

General Smiru. I do not know, sir. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General SmirxH. By my definition, a man who is disloyal to his 
country is a traitor. 

Senator Ferauson. All right; that is your definition of a disloyal 
person-——— 

General Smirn. That is right. 

Senator Ferguson (continuing). Is a traitor. 

General Smiru. That is right. 

Senator Frrevson. But you understand under the Constitution that 
& man cannot be a traitor in the true sense of the word when you are 
not at war. 

General Suiru. Sir, I consider—— 

Senator Frreuson. That is what is wrong with your definition of 
loyalty. 

General Smrrn. Well, possibly it is, sir, but then my definitions 
of loyalty and of trea eas are le on my convinced belief that in 
this field, at least, and in certain other fields we are under hazards of 
war, cold war, if you like. 

Senator Frereuson. I am speaking legally. 

General Smirn. Well, I do not know that, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. The definition that you give of loyalty—and 

I don’t blame you in the Davies case, under your definition, you say 
that Davies is not disloyal because he would have to be a traitor to 
be disloyal. I know of no one who has gone to the point of saying 
that Mr. Davies is a traitor or near a traitor, but he could be a security 
risk. 

General Smiru. Yes, sir. 


DIVERGENT REPORT OF DAVIES PROPOSAL 


Senator Futsrient. General, did Davies represent these people to 
be loyal Americans, or was the fact that they were Communists well 
known among the Munson people ? 

General Smrrn. No; he did not. He represented them—now, there 
is where I lost confidence in the record. I must tell you this. The 
record on which the investigation was started had two paragraphs 
which conflicted with other records. 

Senator Futsrieut. Which record was this? 
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General Smiru. It was an oral report from Munson to his security 
superior, and by his security superior orally to Admiral Hillen- 
koetter, subsequently reduced to writing, and I will give you these 
two examples. 

As a result, I said, as I told you a minute ago, that I do not have 
complete confidence in the accuracy of either of those statements, 
so one has to strike an average. 

As a result, I came to the conclusions which I have given you, but 
I did not cover all this before the Loyalty Review Board. I was 
only asked if an operation could be conducted without a threat to the 
security of the United States, that is, without information which 
involved the security of the United States getting into unauthorized 
hands. My answer to that is, yes, it can. 


POLITICAL LEANINGS OF THE PERSONS PROPOSED BY DAVIES FOR HIS PLAN 


Senator Futsrigur. Would you say the very least that both of those 
accounts showed was that Mr. Davies had at least suggested these 
people may be Communists; he had not come in and represented them 
as absolutely loval Americans. The question has been raised in both 
courts, has it not? 

General Smirn. Yes. JI am sure that.Davies knew, although I 
found that it nowhere actually stated in the record. 

Agnes Smedley, for instance, was generally believed to be a Com 
munist, although when the Intelligence people in the Far East, in 
writing up the record of the Sorge spy ring, bluntly stated she was, she 
raised a complaint and the Department of the Army apologized to her, 
as I recall. 

Senator Futsricur. My point is, you are dealing with the motives 
of this man as distinguished from his judgment, which is a very sig- 
nificant difference. 

General Smrru. That is very significant. 

Senator Funsrtenr. Everybody knew they were Communists in 
dealing with them. His judgment was that she could be useful, and 
it seems to me that in no way reflects upon his loyalty. 

General Surru. That was my conclusion. I would have questioned 
the value of the project, certainly have questioned it, had it been 
undertaken at that time with the relative degree of inexperience that 
these people had; I would give a very close look at it, and I believe 
that with the knowledge that some of my people have, it might have 
been somewhat productive. 

Senator KNowLanp. General, you started, I think, too soon on this 
Agnes Smedley thing. Subsequent to that time and after this apology 
Was given 

General Smiru. She died and left 

Senator KNowLanp (continuing). She died and left all her money 
to Mao-tse Tung and left all her ashes to be interned in Communist 
China. 

General Smiru. That is what I was about to say. 

Senator KNowLanp. Have you run through to see on whose instruc 
tions the apology was issued 

General Smiru. No. 

Senator KNowLanp (continuing). To Agnes Smedley when Gen 
eral Willoughby and the Far East Command issued their bulletin ? 
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General Smiru. No; I read the book—— 

Senator Frreuson. That brings up another point. You say that 
Munson and the other gentlemen, who I will not name on the record 
because of security, knew that these people were Communists ? 

General Smiru. As far as I know they believed them to be. 

Senator Frrauson. We had a report later or at the time indicating 
that we were apologizing to Smedley because of what people were 
saying about her as a Communist. 

General Smirn. Then the lady died and, as Senator Knowland says, 
she left all her money to the Chinese Communist Party. 

(Off-the-record discussion. ) 

Senator KnowLanp. Am I to understand that even in this very 
realistic and cold-blooded approach which, perhaps, we have to have 
because of conditions in the world, that our suggestions should stem 
from the Smedleys and their associates? In substance, at least this 
seems to leave me with the impression that as far as we are concerned 
we would be perfectly satisfied to have China or any other satellite 
under a ruthless dictatorship just so long as it happened not for the 
moment to be a Kremlin ally and dictatorship, although it could be 
a dictatorship just as well. 

General Smitu. Well, Senator, you are not to understand that our 
suggestions should stem from such people exclusively. 

(Off-the-record discussion. ) 


FEASIBILITY OF DAVIES PLAN 


Senator Frreuson. General, going back to whether this man was 
submitting a plan that was workable, do you think it possible to put 
a college professor in an office up in New York or some other town 
outside of Washington—he and his wife with some Communists work- 
ing on a project—and have it be a success as far as the United States is 
concerned? They were classed as politically sophisticated, and let us 
take for granted that they were. I understand that is a Communist 
term applying to a fellow traveler or one who is going along the party 
line. But you say there is no evidence that they were Communists 
or followed the party line; that is correct, is it not ¢ 

General Smirn. As far as I know, there is no evidence that they 
were Communists. 

Senator Frereuson. You do not say they were not following the 
party line? 

General Smiru. No. 

Senator Frreuson. Do you still think that was feasible? 

General SmirH. Senator, I have got to answer you truthfully. 

Senator Frreuson. I want you to. 

General Smiru. As I did before—I do. As I have told you before, 
I do, providing, and always providing, that they are working toward 
a common purpose. That does not mean that we like them at all. It 
does not mean that, as Senator Knowland has said, that we want a 
ruthless dictatorship at all. 


VALUE OF THE DAVIES’ PROPOSAL 
Senator Frrcuson. Couldn’t you have trouble—I do not know as 


you would have trouble—keeping this professor on the college payroll 
at the same time? 
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General Smiru. I do not know, sir; I have not gone into that in 
detail. Iam simply discussing the thing in the abstract. The grave 
threat to us is the world coalition taking its orders from the Kremlin. 


DIFFERENCE OF CIA AND STATE DEPARTMENT ACTIVITIES 


Senator Fercuson. General, coming back to the practical questions 
of employees in the State Department, you would not want people 
who were loyal to a Communist Party or nation ? 

General Smrru. Certainly not; that is quite different. 

Senator Ferguson. You are talking about an intelligence agency. 

General Smirn. Exactly. 

Senator Frerauson. Not people in the State Department; is that 
correct / 

General Smirx. That is exactly right, sir. 

Senator Frereuson. You expect for security purposes in the State 
Department a different kind of loyalty to our Nation than you do in 
this question of using people by a CLA or an FBI or some other intel- 
ligence agency ? 

General Smirn. Yes, sir. But don’t get the impression that the 
Communist or erypto-Communist or anything like that is in our 
ranks. Our personnel have to be all the more loyal and all the more 
trustworthy. 

Senator Frreuson. In other words, you deal through a cutout? 

General Smiru. That is right. 

Senator Frrauson. Yes. 

General Smiru. And the cutout has to be completely loval and 
trustworthy, too. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Do I understand that you believe there 
is something to the police theory that one good stool pigeon is worth 
two or three crime laboratories often in solving a major crime? 

General Smiri. Lam afraid I do in some cases. 

Senator HickeNLoorer. So it is ne¢ essary to treat on occasions, ona 
cautious basis, with people that you know will let your interests out if 
it were convenient for them, but if you can use their information and 
use their services for a proper evaluation and analysis, which requires 
some intelligence to make use of it, that is a justifiable use. 

General Smiru. Yes, I do, Senator. Of course, the critical thing 
is the evaluation and analysis because, as you well know, we get a hun- 
dred false reports for every true report we receive. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


GENERAL SMITH’S TESTIMONY BEFORE LOYALTY REVIEW BOARD 


The Cramman. General, will you comment where we interrupted 
you in this report? First, may I say, I understand the situation to be 
this: That before the Loy: ity Board you were giving an evaluation 
of a record that had been accumulated long before you were connected 
with the CIA? 

General Smiru. That is correct, sir. 

‘The Cuatrman. How long before? Can you give us the dates when 
it was accumulated and when you testified and when you got connected 
with the CIA ? 
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General Smirn. I joined the CLA on October 7, 1950. My recollec- 
tion is that this incident occurred about a year before I joined the 
CTA and J testified a year later, 1951. 

The CHamman. Carry on with the record then. 

General Smrrn. Now then, to get to the question which really Sen 
ator Knowland has more or less covered, I discussed the type ‘of the 
operation suggested, and then I say, “I have no way of assessing 
Mr. Davies’ intent in making such a proposal. However, regardless 
of that intent, to the individual who is experienced in this type of 
work, as IT am beginning to be slightly experienced in it, it is possible 
to use people of this kind. 

Senator Green. May I ask, the term has been used a number of 
times, “cutout,” and I would ask in what sense do vou use it ‘ 

General Smuirn. A cutout in the so-called technical terms, Senator, 
isan American citizen of complete loyalty and integrity who is work 
ing for the Government, but the fact that he working for the Govern- 
ment is unknown to the people with whom he is dealing. 

Senator Tarr. Including your own staff in your own office / 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

General Smirn. Then I was asked if, on the basis of my under- 
standing of = operations proposed by ve . Davies in 1949—that was 
the date of it, and I came down in 1950, a year later—could it be 
done W thout a security problem being involved, and I answered it this 
way, “In all covert operations security problems are involved and 
every covert operation represents a risk. I have some difficulty in 
convincing my State Department associates that one cannot under- 
take covert operations without involving some risk of exposure. How 
ever, I think what you mean is could this have been so conducted, 
could an operation of the type suggested by Mr. Davies be so con- 
ducted that there would have been no risk to the security of the 
United States in that there would have been no leakage of information 
which affected United States security, the answer is, yes, it could 
have.” 

That is about all there was. 


PRACTICABILITY OF DAVIES’ PROPOSAL 


Senator Frrauson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question? If 
we were to follow this policy of these six people or the persons named, 
and to use the material that they were furnishing, and any of them 
were Communists, wouldn’t the Communists have then known that 
they were being used as agents of the Government through a cutout? 
Wouldn’t it have been clear if we had adopted their policies, because 
they were then agents of the Soviet Union, at least, some of them 
were? How could you do it without the knowledge that you were 
operating in this manner ? 

General Smirn. U ndoubtedly the Russian intelligence service which 
is an extremely good one, knows a great deal about things like this. 

Senator Frrauson. But wouldn’t it éome back to them “that it was 
being used through the Government ? 

General Smrru. a ell, Senator, you are pinning me down, and the 
only way that I can really make myself clear is to tell you what goes 


on. 
Senator Frreuson. I do not care for any further explanation. 
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ADMIRAL HILLENKOETTER’S REJECTION OF DAVIES PLAN 


Senator Tarr. The thing that occurs to me is Admiral Hillen- 
koetter turned it down. 

General Smirn. That is right. 

Senator Tarr. He rejected all five of these men. 

General Smiru. That is right. 

Senator Tarr. Why should he have done that if this was a prac- 
tical operation at all, and why should Mr. Davies have been so in- 
sistent and interested himself in it 2 

General SMITH. Well, as I say, Senator, I cannot assess motives. 
My testimony was based entirely on my observation of the man for 
a period of 2 years and my reading of the record. 

My belief is that at that time it would not have been a well-advised 
operation because I do not think the personnel who would have car- 
ried it out would have been sufficiently experienced. I am of the 
opinion, although I have never talked to him about it, that Admiral 
Hillenkoetter was unduly shocked because he himself was relatively 
inexperienced. I may be unduly the other way because, as you know, 
I have spent 3 years right in the middle of the Russians, and have 
dealt with them in one way or another for another 3 or 4 years, and 
while I do not underestimate them, I certainly do not overestimate 
them. I know they are no smarter than other people, and I know 
they can be made to work against each other. I think it is a differ- 
ence of assessment. 

Senator Frercuson. General, would you not ask Davies if you were 
considering it today about these people, whether this person was a 
Communist, and so forth 4 

General Smirn. Well, it happens that I personally knew a great 
deal about all of them except the two he mentioned, but I do not 
know that IT would ask him. I think I would do what my own people 
did, that is, to go to our own files, pull out their dossiers where we 
would have a great deal more about them than they would ever give 
themselves. We hada great deal on all of them, and we have a great 
deal more recently. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 


LEAKS OF DOCUMENTS TO CONGRESS 


Senator Tosry. This may be digressing for a moment, but I want 
to ask a question while you are here. It is generally admitted that 
there have a n leaks from the State De ‘partment in the files to certain 
people on Capitol Hill. Have these unfaithful employees who have 
filehed the files and given certain Senators information down here 
been discovered yet ! 

General SmirnH. Senator, I do not know, because I have had no 
direct connection with the State Department except as Ambassador, 
and I have only been there a half day for the past week. I really 
cannot answer that question. 

Senator Tosry. It is a little bit aggravating to have a State 
Department-Capitol Hill axis going on whereby secret files are given 
tc men down here to make capital of. 

General Smirn. Well, the place that secrets of the State Depart- 
ment should be given is to this committee. 

Senator Tosnry. I think so, too. 
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GENERAL SMITH’S CONCLUSIONS ON DAVIES 


The Cnarman. Will you read again the particular conclusions you 
arrived at? Again, I say, this is your evaluation / 

General Smiru. That is right, sir. 

The CuarrMan. And if you will give us that information, then I 
want to know whether you have covered subst: intially in your talk 
the testimony that you gave before the Judiciary Committee, or is 
that larger in scope? 

General Smrru. Oh, much more extensive in scope. This was very 
brief, Senator. 

The CHatrMan. Yes. 

General Smiru. Basically it is, “On the basis of your understanding 
of the operations proposed by Mr. Davies in 1949, would you consider 
i security problem involved?” My answer was, “In all covert opera- 
tions security problems are involved. Every covert operation repre- 
sents a risk. However, I think what you mean is, Could an operation 
of the type as suggested by Mr. Davies have been so conducted that 
there would be no risk to the security of the United States by leakage 
of information, which in any way affected United States security ? 
My answer to that is, “Yes, it could.’ ” 

Senator Tarr. General Smith, if these people were transmitting to 
the Soviet Government just the information as to what information 
you were seeking, wouldn’t that itself be of value to the Russian Gov- 
ernment, unless you are very sure of their loyalty to the United States ¢ 

General Siri. It might be, because in almost all operations of 
that type, or certain other intelligence types, there is a two-way 
flow. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 


DAVIES’ CHINA BACKGROUND 


Senator Frreuson. In considering this case of Davies, did you con- 
sider his connection with the China policy, with Vincent and the 
others that were m: aking the policy, with the Pat Hurley report, and 
various other facts that CIA could have obtained, and probably now 
has in its files? 

General Smrrn. No, sir; I did not. 

Senator Frrcuson. You have access to the FBI? 

General Smrru. We have under certain conditions when authorized 
by the Security Council, Senator. 

Senator Frreuson. You have not gone into those questions on 
Davies ? 

General Smrrn. No, sir; I have not. 

Senator Fursricur. General, I understood Senator Taft to say 
there was persistence on the part of Davies in urging this. What was 
the evidence as to how persistent or insistent he was / 

General Smrru. The only evidence that my records show, and that 
is what I know, is that he made this proposal on one occasion; I have 
no record of any other proposal having been made. 

Senator Tarr. I have not read the record, so I am not certain about 
that, but that was the impression I got from the staff of the committee 
of the McCarran committee. 

Senator FuLpricnt. Is there any other circumstance in any way 
reflecting upon the man’s judgment or loyalty that you know of ? 


> 
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General Smirn. There are circumstances I know only by hearsay 
that would reflect on judgment. 

Senator Fuisrieir. On judgment? 

General Smiru. Yes. But none that I know of that would reflect 
on loyalty. 

Having answered that much, I want to go further. I would say 
that several of the younger Foreign Service officers who were put into 
China during those early and critical days, and who worked with 
and under General Stilwell, were given responsibility beyond their 
experience and their maturity. 

I think that many of them were influenced by General Stilwell’s 
opinions of the Nationalist Government of Chi: ing Kai-shek and of 
the fighting qualities of the Communist troops. 

I do not know how m: uny of you read General Stilwell’s diary pub- 
lished after his death, but I am afraid if he were alive tod: ay he would 
be in a difficult position because, being pretty acid-tongued, although 
a man who spoke Chinese very fluently, and who had been over 
there for a long time, his views on the Generalissimo, on the Chinese 
Nationalist Government, and on its future possibilities were rather 
bitter. My own opinion—and I have nothing to back this up, except 
just my knowledge of individuals, and I have dealt with the human 
element all my life, individually and in the mass—that a number of 
these younger officers were in fluenced by that point of view. 

Davies, for instance, made the trek out with the troops through 
Burma on foot with Stilwell, and he must have absorbed some of that 
feeling of frustration and bitterness which undoubtedly Stilwell felt. 
I took that possibility into consideration. IL think that too much 
was asked. ‘These men were exposed to a very difficult situation at 
a very early period. 


DAVIES REPORTS FROM CHINA 


Senator Smiru. General, I would like to ask you if you are 
familiar—I suppose you are—with this book that came out—the so 
called white paper on the United States relations with China in 1949? 

General Smirn. In a general way. 

Senator Smirn. What you have just said in your testimony seems 
to me to be confirmed by Annex No. 47 which appears on page 564 
I am just identifying it for the reeord—where we have a number of 
dispatches which were called Memoranda by Foreign Service Officers 
in China, 1948-45. A footnote says: 

These extracts from reports by John P. Davies, Jr., Raymond Ludden, and 
John Stewart Service are grouped in order of the several themes as summarized 
on pages 64-65. 

The point I want to make is that we have here a series of reports 
beginning in 1943, one by Davies, another by Davies, by Service, 
Davies, Service, and so on, running along. 

I had occasion to make a careful study and they seem to me to 
develop the philosophy that we were all wrong in our China policy, 
and we ought to change it. This was a revolution in China. I alws ays 
felt that Davies and Service, possib ly as you say, were under the 
influence of Stilwell, and did all they could to change the policy 
of the United States from the previous loyalty and support of Chiang 
Kai-shek, to practically throwing him out and throwing out the Na- 
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tionalist Party. That is what was worrying me about the Davies 
case. You are not connecting this in any way with this particular 
act of Davies, which we have been discussing. It seems to me that 
with Davies’ thinking in that direction, it might be connected with 
Davies’ suggestion of those kind of employees in the CLA—— 

General Smirn. You see, Senator, the question under consideration 
and on which I was testifying was whether or not Mr. Davies, an 
oflicer of the Foreign Service, was disloyal to his country, and on that 
basis I answered I did not think then nor do I think now that Mr. 
Davies was disloyal to his country in the sense that I construe loyalty 
and disloyalty. 

To me a man who is clisloyal to his country is just a plain flat-out 
traitor. 

Now, the question whether Mr. Davies had good judgment, whether 
he is of any use to the United States or whether he is a security risk 
is quite another matter. I have been asked how I thought about that, 
and I have answered that—— 

Senator Smiru. Then I ask you right there, to get my thinkiag 
straight, when you were before the Loyalty Board to consider his 
loyalty, you have given us your answer 

General Smiru. Yes, si 

Senator Smirn. And so ie as these documents state there is noth- 
ing here to show that Davies was disloyal to his country or a traitor 
or anything else; he had a certain point of view that was trying to 
slant our policy. That does not make him disloyal, just a point of 
view. He isa perfectly loyal citizen. But now when you went before 
the MeCarran committee you were considering the security risk. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


NEEDED AUTHORITY FOR DEPARTMENT TO HANDLE BORDERLINE SECURITY 
CASES 


General Smiru. I think we may need to ask you for legislation, pos- 
sibly of two types: There ought to be some disciplinary power some- 
where vested in the heads of executive departments who are responsible 
for security. The military has them, they can take action. 

Senator Frerauson. Don’t you have it under the appropriations act 
now in the State Department ¢ 

General Smrru. Inthe Department of State ¢ 

Senator Frerauson. Yes. 

General Smiru. Well, it is possible to fire a man, but you get many 
border-line cases 

Take the case of an officer who has served faithfully for 20 years. 
Let us assume, as I believe, that he is not disloyal to the United States, 
but that for reasons cogent to the Department he may have decreased 
his value to the United States; what are you going to do with him? 
He ought to get the benefit of his 20 years of service, assuming as I do 
it is loyal service, even though he may have demonstrated bad judg- 
ment at times. Some solution must be found for people like that. 

Senator HicKeNn Looper. In other words, you think stupidity can be 
just as dangerous to the United States on occasions as deliberate 
disloyalty ¢ 

General SMiru. It might be more dangerous. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 
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Senator Giuuterre. Mr. Chairman, the general did not complete his 
statement as to what he thought ought to be done in the way of 
legislation. I would like to have the witness finish his statement. 

General Smiru. I have not given it any serious study, sir, but it 
has been going through my mind in the last couple of days in con- 
nection with at least two cases, or possibly more, of officers who, I am 
sure, would never be demonstrated as disloyal, but who, for various 
reasons, may have oe their usefulness to the Government. 

The Cuairman. May I interrupt here to say that we should have, 
of course, a very clear understanding about the executive nature of 
this meeting, and apparently we will have to recess. Should we come 
back at 3 o’clock this afternoon ¢ 

Senator Frreuson. I think, Mr. Chairman, we should conclude the 
hearing as soon as possible ; yes. 

The Cuatmrman. That is why I suggest 3 o'clock this afternoon. 

This afternoon we will have a report from the subcommittee, com- 
posed of Senator Hickenlooper, Senator Ferguson, and Senator 
Gillette on General Smith’s testimony before the Judiciary Committee. 

I think we should hear General Smith, however, at 3 o'clock, let 
him tell us just what he said and if there are any questions on that 
we will go over it. Then we will get this report, and we ought to 
be in a position to take action on his matter, and = possibly on 
the Conant matter if some of you have a chance to look over the 
testimony. 

Senator Funsricutr. This afternoon / 

The Cuarmman. Let us decide at 3 o'clock just what we want to do. 


QUALITY OF CHINESE SOLDIER 


Senator Lancer. Mr. Chairman, may I ask just one question? In 
view of what you said of General Stilwell, I would like to have your 
personal opinion, just out of curiosity, about the Chinese. Do you 
think that they, if properly armed, would make as good soldiers as a 
soldier of some of the other leading countries ¢ 

General Smirn. Yes, sir; I know it, and I know it by long study and 
experience. The experience of the British which they had back in 
the nineties, with purely mercenary troops, which were probably as 
good troops, according to their officers as ever served under the British 
Empire, excellent troops. 

Senator Lancer. That makes it very dangerous, does it not for 
us ¢ 

General SmirH. In one way, and it also offers certain advantages 
for us, too. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE ON CHINA 


Senator Humpurey. General, there is a question that always bothers 
me in reference to these Cases of Davies, Vincent. and Service. While 
I have never met and - not know any of these men, and apprec iate 
the importance of their being fully investigated, and proper decisions 
being made, when you re: ad the di: iry of General Stilwell you find, 
do you not, that there isa great conflict of opinion as to ¢ ‘hiang Kai- 
shek. How in the name of common sense can you properly judge the 
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decisions, the notes, the memos of Foreign Service oflicers who were 
engaged in the China area unless the committees of the Congress or 
some honest historian makes a true evaluation of Chiang Kai-shek ? 
I’m rather shocked to see historians, ex-historians, who have not taken 
the time, go into the full object and nature of the history of this 
regime. I do not see how you can make a decision with only 50 percent 
of the facts before you. 

General Smirn. You cannot, Senator. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


WEAKNESSES OF LOYALTY PROCEEDINGS 


Senator Frercuson. General, is it not true that under the rule that 
has been applicable in these cases, the Loyalty Board could not con- 
sider the question of perjury, of just plain lying, of security, and that 
they could only consider the question of reasonable doubt of loyalty ? 

General Smiru. That is correct, and that is all I undertook to testify 
about. 

Senator Ferguson. Isn’t that a fact though / 

General Smiru. That is correct; that is why we make a mistake in 
narrowing the thing to loyalty. 

Senator Frercuson. I agree with you. I think the whole question 
of loyalty, particularly when you consider disloyalty as treason, should 
be reexamined. If you cannot oust a man except for treason, why, you 
have no protection in the Government at all. 

General Smiru. Call it national security, because loyalty is included 
in that. 

Senator Frerauson. Yes. 

Senator HickENLOOPER. cage you were limited under the order. 

General Smirn. Yes, si 

Senator HicKENLOOPER. "You were limited under the order so that 
you cannot go into the question of security risk unless you first find 
evidenct of disloyalty. Now, a man can be stupid, he can talk out 
of turn, he can do all manner of things, but that is not sufficient for 
the Loyalty Board to do anything but to acquit the fellow—— 

General Smiru. That is right. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. Unless the Loyalty Board finds disloyalty. 
That is the weakness of the whole thing. 

Senator KNow.Lanp. That is under the old procedure. 

General Smiru. Senator, I criticized that just as much as you did, 
= as I see in the paper this morning, the change is already in process 

being made. 

‘jae Frrauson, And you agree with that? 

General Smrrn. It is what I have done in my agency for a long 
time. We consider the matter of disloyalty, and if we find the man 
loyal, we then turn right around and consider whether the man is 
insecure. 

ASSUMPTIONS FOR BASING NATIONAL POLICY 


Senator Humpnurey. General, the matter of bad judgment cannot 
be considered in a vacuum. It has to be considered in relation to a 
set of known facts. 

General Smrru. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. And the thing that shocks me in this Govern- 
ment is that we refuse to seek the real facts. 
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For example, was General Stilwell right or was he wrong? L do 
not know. Was his evaluation of Chiang Kai-shek a factual one or 
was it a prejudiced one? Where does the truth he 

General SmiruH. That is the vital question. 

Senator Humpurey. Of course, but what apparently has happened 
in the American public mind is that we have assumed a set of facts 
without trying to verify them, and, having made that assumption, 
we then proceed with a series of accusations and judgement decisions. 

No scientist on earth would do that in a laboratory. You do not 
start a scientific experiment with an assumption that may be fallacious 
and then build up a set of scientific data and come to a conclusion 
without killing the entire population. The first thing you do in a 
laboratory is to get the basic facts that you can objectively test. 

General Smirn. Well, the thing that makes your remarks so perti- 
nent is that in this particular instance we have periodically assumed 
different facts and periodically accepted ditterent assumptions. 

Senator Humpurey. Exactly. Your remarks about Red Army day 
are apropos all down the line. One clay we assume we are Zong to 
get along with the Soviet Union, so then we start to judge people's 
security on the basis of that assumption. 

A year and a half later we say that the national assumption is that 
you cannot get along with the Soviet Union, so then we start to judge 
men and their judgments on that basis. I think, frankly, that it is a 
type of national stupidity, and I am perfectly willing to say so. I 
think the security of the country Is being more jeopardized by fal 
Jacious assumptions than by bad judgment. 

( Whereupon at 12:10 p.m. the hearing was adjourned, to reconvene 
at 5 p.m.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CuarrmMan. The committee will come to order. 


REPORT OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE TO EXAMINE TESTIMONY BEFORE JUDICIARY 
COMMITTE!I 


You will remember that I appointed a subcommittee of Senators 
Hickenlooper, Ferguson, and Gillette. ‘They have filed a report, and 
I will ask the chief of staff of the committee to read the same for 
the record. The letter addressed to the chairman signed by senators 
Hickenlooper and Ferguson is as follows: 

Dr. Wincox (reading) : 

DeAR SENATOR WILEY: On yesterday afternoon and evening Senator Ferguson 
and | pursuant to your appointment of Senator Ferguson, Senator Gillette, and 
myself as a subcommittee to examine into testimony touching Gen. Walter 1B 
Smith before the Internal Security Committee of the Judiciary Committee, met 


with Mr. Sourwine, counsel for that committee Mr. Sourwine brought with 
him pertinent documents and testimony before the committee in connection with 
General Smith's testimony about the John P. Davies, Jr., inquiry. We spent 


about three and a half hours going over this testimony and the pertinent passages 
of it and the documentary evidence in connection w t Senator Gillette, 
because of a prior engagement, Was not able to attend the meeting 

There is much testimony of a highly secret nature involved, and we believe 
it would serve no useful purpose to review it here, because, in our judgement, 
it would serve no useful purpose in connection with the hearing on confirmation 
of General Smith for Under Secretary of State 

In brief, General Smith’s testimony was that of Director of CIA, who had 
come in after the episode involving Mr. Davies had occurred. There is some con- 


} 
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fusion and some question in the record as to just what Davies did or did not 
do, and there is some confusion in certain reports by other witnesses as to 
what representations Mr. Davies made in connection with the proposed employ- 
ment of various agents of varying degrees of attachment to the United States. 
However, General Smith’s knowledge of these matters was only from records 
previously developed in the Department, and in a large measure based on hearsay 
so far as he was concerned. 


General Smith did state that his experience with Mr. Davies, during approxi- 


mately 2 years in Moscow, led him to believe that Mr. Davies was a loyal official. 
However, he raised a question as to Davies’ discretion and said that matter 
should be more carefully looked into. 


Altogether, we both came to the conclusion that nothing of substance would 


be added to the hearings before the Foreign Relations Committee in connection 
with General Smith’s confirmation, by an itemized review of this testimony, 
which was given by General Smith before the Internal Security Committee, 
and we concluded, upon the basis of evidence which was shown to us, that 
there is nothing of substance in his testimony, which would detract from his 
availability or his service in the post of Under Secretary of State. 


Respectfully submitted. 
BouRKE B. HICKENLOOPER, 
Chairman of Subcommittee. 
HOMER FERGUSON, 
Wember of Subcommittee. 
The Cratmrman. If members of the committee desire they can ask 
further p mano of the subcommittee. In the meanwhile, General, 
if you have anything to add to this particular testimony before the 
Judiciary Committee, the source of rumors which seem now to have 
been scotched by the subcommittee’s letter, go ahead and do so. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER BEDELL SMITH—Resumed 


General Smrru. No, Mr. Chairman, I think that it was covered 
pretty thoroughly this morning. Asa matter of fact, there was very 
little that I could add except matters of detail, which would really 
have no bearing one way or the other. Anything beyond what I have 
already said to the Internal Security Committee was an amplification 
of method and clearing up of doubts which had arisen there about the 


testimony of various ‘of my subordinates who, of course were con- 
cerned, as they must be under the law, with maint: ining the security 
of our sources and methods, and as they went down individually they 


were a good deal less forthcoming than I was since I take the re- 
sponsibility for what I say, whereas they are responsible to me, and 
so I went into much more detail. But, in general, it is just what I 
have said to you gentlemen during the morning session. If there are 
any questions that you wish to ask I will answer. 

The Cuatrman. Any questions, Senator Smith ? 

Senator Smirn. I have no further questions. 

The CuarrMan. Senator George ? 

Senator Grorce. I have no questions. 

The CHarrMan. Senator Green? 


DUTIES OF THE NOMINEE 


Senator Grorce. May I ask one question, Mr. Chairman. Gen- 
eral Smith, you are to be the Under Secretary of State; is that 
correct ¢ 

General Smirn. The Under Secretary. 

Senator Grorcr. And you will be in general charge of the office, of 
course, in the absence of the Secretary, I presume ? 
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General Smiru. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Grorce. What will be your direct function ? 

General Smirn. My direct function will largely be concerned with 
policy and planning in the field of foreign affairs. The Senate and 
the House have been asked to authorize the post of an Under Secre- 
tary of State for Administration to which Mr. Lourie, a very able 
businessman and administrator, will be appointed. He will be the 
No.3 man inthe State Department. 

Senator Grorce. That bill has passed both Houses, today, I may 
Say to you. 

General Smirnu. That is fine, sir. 

Senator Grorce. And is before the President. 

General Smiru. He will be largely concerned with the details of 
improving organization and security. 

I will have as little to do with that as I possibly can, consistent with 
the responsibility of the No. 2 man in the Department, and of mak- 
ing decisions while the Secretary is away. 

However, as you know, I have been administering organizations for 
a long time, and have pretty definite ideas on how they should be 
handled securely and efficiently. 

Senator GreorGe. Yes, sir; thank you very much. 

The CHarrRMAN. Senator Green? 


RETENTION OF DIRECTORSHIPS IN THREE CORPORATIONS 


Senator Green. I would like to ask a minor question. This morn- 
ing you spoke of resigning from all of the different directorships you 
held in business corporations and otherwise, but you said you had kept 
three. 

General Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Senator GREEN. And in two of them you owned some shares of stock, 
but in the third one you did not own any. What was your motive 
in keeping that directorship ? 

General Smiri. Well, largely because I am very much interested in 
Steuben Glass. 

Senator GREEN. You mean as a collector? 

General Smiru. No, sir; in the manufacture of it, and in the hand- 
work production. 

The second thing is that Corning Glass Works is, as you know, en- 
gaged in research in the field of glass and optical instruments in which 
I am interested. 

The third thing is that I took this directorship while I was at 
Governors Island, where it was my intention to retire from the service 
and enter into business, and I became fond of the associates. 

Senator GREEN. Sort of an anchor to windward ? 

General Smitu. Well, it was at that time, sir. Amory Houghton 
and his brother, as you know, are leaders in Corning Glass; I have 
dealt with them a long time, and I find them very attractive people. 
I like the other members, and the occasional director’s fee helps on 
the stipend. 

Senator GREEN. That was surprising tome. It seemed strange that 
you should be giving up some directorships and hanging on to that one. 
1 was wonder! ing W hat your motive was. 

General Samir. I am a nonstoc kholding director, which is cus- 
tomary in some corporations, as you know, sir. 
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SOVIET EXPANSION POLICY 


Senator GREEN. Now, the other question of more importance is this: 
I understood you to refer to Lord Palmerston’s very acute analysis of 
Russia’s motives a century ago, and I understood you to say you 
thought that the motives of the present government in Russia are 
practically the same; is that right ? 

General Smirn. I do, insofar as their territorial aspirations are 
concerned, 

Senator Green. Yes. In other words, the policy then was to get 
all they could without actually going to war? 

General Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Senator Green. Is that what you believe the present policy to be / 

General Smiru. In general, yes. I would express it this way, Sen- 
ator: The Soviet Union has embarked upon a line of foreign policy 
whie h they calculate may well involve them in war. They are catering 
for that possibility; and, although I do not think that they would 
willingly and willfully put matters to the touch if they can accom 
plish their purpose in any other way, nevertheless, they are thoroughly 
alive to the fact that, where two hostile political entities are in contact 
over about two-thirds of the earths periphery, frictions are endan 
gered which at any time may touch off a spark that may lead to hos- 
tilities even though it is not the willful intention of either party to 
press the situation to the ultimate. 

Senator Green. If that analysis is correct, then we should accom- 
modate our estimate of it accordingly. In other words, it is not com 
munism but Russian expansionism that we are fighting. 

General Smiru. Both, Senator. We were not very much concerned 
over the dynamic expansionist tendencies of a czarist Russia where a 
series of venal, weak governments, followed each other, but what we 
ire facing now is that dynamic expansionism married to a dedicated, 
devoted, disciplined authoritarian dictatorship. 

Senator Green. But that dictatorship was a dictatorship before. 

Greneral Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Senator Green. But the present dictatorship is simply using an 
additional and dangerous weapon—namely, communism—as a means 
to an end. 

General Smirn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Green. So, the end being the same, we ought to have 
expansionism in mind as well as communism, one of the tools which 
she Is now using. 

General Smiru. Yes. 

Senator Green. Thank you. 

The Cuairman. Any further questions, Senator Green / 

Senator Green. No; thank you. 

The CHaimMan. Senator Fulbright ? 

Senator Fu.sricur. | do not have any serious question. I would 
like to add my comment on this theory of Russian motivation. Jt is 
certainly in accord with my own views as to the purposes of the Rus- 
sians. There is great continuity in their policy in that sense, which 
also calls for certain characteristics on the part of this country for 
which we are not noted; namely, patience and long-term planning in 
this field. There is not aay quick and easy «olution to this kind of 
problem which has been going on for a long time. 
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REPORTING FROM FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS 


There is one aspect of this I wanted to mention to you as it may 
pertain to other things that come before this committee. - 
that you are going to have difficulty in getting honest reports from 
your field officers ? Are you ceoing to be able to get reports from your 
Foreign Service oflicers in the Middle East, the Far East. that vou can 
rely on? 

General Suiru. Yes; . — so, Senator. I think that fora period, 
a brief period, some of 1 let us say, weaker souls may feel inclined 
to play it safe and not se a back a report which may he aaaes itable 
at home or which m: iy be considered as questionable in character: but, 


Do you think 


once security has been established and discipline has been reestab 
lished to the extent that the Secretary of State wishes it established, 
that very discipline will assert itself, and the able officer will say what 
he thinks regardless of the consequences, ; 

I do not mean, by that, that we have not a problem of morale to 
face. You vourself said to me one time in a conversation, as [ recall it 
that foreign ministries are ameays the targets of parliaments because 
they are the one age ney of government which has to try to meld our 
own policies with those of Fcéiann countries, so that we can advance 
together, and inevitably that makes the compromiser, to a certain 
extent, the target for criticism. Nevertheless, the intellectually hon 
est career officer in the Foreign Service will and should speak without 
fear or favor. 

Senator Funspricur. Well, what I was coming to was: I wonder 
if there is anything that this committee can do to make it easier! 
If there is no problem- - 

General Smirn. It is a problem. 

Senator Funtspricur (continuing). L would not wish to bother with 
it; but I was wondering whether or not you would gel honest report- 
ing, in view of the great extent of criticism, and nents of it very 
bitter, that has arisen in the last 2 or 3 years of peopl e who, in m: ny 
cases at least, I think you and others believe, were giving honest 
opinions which turned out to be wrong. As long as it was an honest 
opinion, even though it was bad judgment, the reporter should not be 
criticized, it seems to me, so far as his loy: alty is concerned. You may 
fire him for his incompetency. It is a far different thing from being 
called a traitor. 


NEED FOR AUTHORITY TO RETIRE FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS WITH LACK OF 
JUDGMENT 


General Surrn. That is why I said, although I have not taken 
counsel with Secretary Dulles, my own conviction is that we are going 
to have to come to you and ask for certain authority to provide for 
the retirement of officers who have rendered a period of long and 
faithful service as junior and intermediate Foreign Service officers 
and then possibly have demonstrated poor judgment. 

The ‘Vv must not be de ‘pr ived of the recognition of 15 or 18 or 20 vears 
of faithful service any more than you would = :prive a military officer 
of the recognition of that service if, having reached a certain grade, 
you find that he cannot win battles and you hav got to quietly and 
decently retire him from active duty. 
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I believe that something like that, some provision in the law which 
would permit that, as it does not now, would make the task of ad- 
ministration and of establishing morale and of intellectual honesty 
without fear or favor very much easier. 

I am only speaking my own thoughts, because, as I say, I have not 
talked to either Mr. Dulles or Mr. Lourie, but I think some thing like 
that will become imperative. That is my view as a result of looking 
at the cases of several individuals whom I believe may have ceased 
to be of use to the United States, and yet who have a record of long 
and faithful service. An individual’s judgment may become w: arped ; 
he may become like the field captain who can no longer be trusted 
to win the battle. Every man has his own limit. At some time or 
other he reaches it, and then he may have to go out. If this must be 
done, it must be done decently. I am conscious always of the fact 
that, in my opinion, the great weakness of the Soviet diplomatic 
service is that the Soviet diplomat abroad will not report back, or 
dare not report back, what he honestly thinks. 

Mr. Harriman told me—you know, he had intimate contacts—that 
their military reporting was fine and accurate. The general reported 
what he saw in front of him. He had to; he might lose a battle 
the next day. Their diplomatic reporting was bad. They were scared 
to death to report what they saw because, sooner or later, if the 
reports are not palatable, somebody in the Kremlin would say that 
this man is becoming infected with the virus of Western capitalism, 
and out he goes. We cannot permit any such condition to grow up 
in this country. 

Senator Futsrient. That is what I had in mind; we do not want 
that. 

General Smirn. I think the solution is fairly easy, and I think 
it lies along the line I pointed out to you. 


FURNISHING COMPLETE INFORMATION TO CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES 


Senator Futsrientr. There is one other problem that we ran into— 
I would not say in too serious a way, but to some extent. It seems 
that some part of the State Department resents the furnishing to 
this committee—well, in this case it was a subcommittee of this com- 
mittee—information, not through Department channels, which we 
were actually authorized and directed to obtain. I hope you are 
conscious of that problem too; it is a difficult one of administration. 

General Smirn. That had not come to my attention. It seems to 
me I have given you a pretty thorough preview this morning of what I 
would like to do with this committee, because I have gone very far and 
I speak now, and must speak until you act on my case, as Director of 
Central Intelligence. I have been very frank with regard to certain 
matters. I do not see how this committee particularly can be ex- 
pected to give the support to our foreign policy that it must have if 
it is to be successful unless you are brought into the foreign picture. 
That means a briefing from time to time not only on forei ign affairs 
but on the foreign situation as seen by our intelligence community. I 
must say, too, right now, this will impose a very grave security obli- 
gation on the committee. 

Senator Fursrieut. Yes. 
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General Smirn. Because that means that it has got to be leakproof, 
Senator, because if we are to do what I would like to do, and what Mr. 
Dulles is determined to do, it means that the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations has to be taken into our confidence. 

Senator Knowianp. Mr. Chairman, I certainly do not see why that 
cannot be done, because on the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
which is a joint committee of both the House and the Senate, we have 
had the very highest security matters come before us of the gravest 
moment, and there has never been a betrayal of confidence or a leak out 
of that committee. Obviously, if this committee is to do its job, we 
are going to have to operate the same way. 

General Smirn. As you well know, I have certain obligations in 
my present job to that committee, and I have given you some very 
secret data. Only recently, on that thing we talked ‘about the last 
time—it paid dividends 100 percent. I showed the results to Senator 
Hickenlooper, and you ought to see it also. 

Senator Smrrnu. Are you prepared now, General, to come before us 
at any time and give us those facts? 

General Smiru. I should like to come before you. 

Senator Smirn. I would like to hear you. 

General Smiru. And take 40 minutes of your time to give you a 
world round-up somewhat like that I gave to the National Security 
Council. 

As I said this morning, the President asked whether there was any 
reason why this should not be given to selected groups of the Congress, 
and it was felt that this was desirable. 

Senator SmirH. We will leave that tothe Chairman. 

Senator GREEN. Without questions? 

General Smirn. Without questions. 

The CuarkMan. Senator Gillette ? 

Senator Gitterre. General, there are three matters I want to ask 
about very briefly, and I will take them up in inverse ratio to their 
importance, in my opinion. 


REASONS FOR NOMINEE’S DECORATIONS 


We put in the record this morning, or you put in the record, the 
list of decorations you have received, four from the United States, 
which are set forth, and 16 foreign decorations. Will you tell us in 
what capacity, at what times, and for what services you received 
those decorations ? 

General Smirn. Yes, sir; I will. I received my first Distinguished 
Service Medal for organizing and setting up the headquarters of the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator Giiierre. I’m speaking of the foreign decorations, not the 
home decorations. 

General Smirn. The foreign decorations are for service as Chief of 
Staff of the Allied Forces in the Mediterranean, Sicily, and Italy, 
and for service as Chief of Staff of the Allied E ‘xpeditionary Forces 
in Europe during the 414 years of our campaign in the Mediterranean 
and Europe. 

Senator Gittetre. Is that all of the 16? 

General Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Senator GritetTe. That you received ? 
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General Smiru. As a matter of fact, there are two or three others 
that are not listed. 

Senator Gitterre. Are they held in escrow somewhere? 

General Smiru. No, sir. Those were also given during the war, and 
as vou will recall, there was at that time blanket authority given to 
oflicers of the Army to accept Allied decorations. 

Senator Gitterre. Through legislative action ? 

General Smiru. It was passed at that time. 

Senator Ginterre. And all of these were awarded under that situ- 
ation ¢ 

General Smiru. That is correct. Some of them, of course, are 
what are known as eating decorations. 

The CHarrMan. What 

Senator GILLerre. What is that / 

General Smiru. We distinguish in the armed services between 
fighting decorations and “eating decorations.” The decoration that 
is given you by a friendly government when you make a good-will 
tour and attend a coup le of dinners are commonly referred to as eat 
ing decorations. The ones that you get for actual combat service, 
planning and assisting in conducting a military operation, are usually 
referred to as fighting decorations. 

Senator Gitterre. None of these were for special services to a par 
ticular country 4 

General Smiru. No, sir: for services as Allied Chief of Staff. 


CIA’S SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


Senator GitLterre. Now, there is the second matter 1 want to in- 
quire about. Perhaps I got a wrong conclusion from the discussion 
this morning, but I gathered that in your capacity as Director of 
Central Intelligence it seemed to you very salutary and very produc 
tive of results if you could employ and did employ as undercover men, 
contact men, cut-out men or others, men about _— there was some 
question. It was a risk that you assumed because by the employment 
of those men some information could be secured that justified their 
use: is that a proper conclusion that I came to / 

General Smiru. Not quite, Senator. I would have to qualify that 
a good deal. 

Senator Giuterre. [ would be glad to have you do it. 

General Smirx. | would say in some cases it is very productive: 
in other cases it may be more dangerous than it is productive, and 
the decision is one which must be taken with great care, and can only 
be taken by an experienced officer who is capable of evaluating and 
handling things of that kind. 

Senator Gitterre. With that qualification though in the work of 
the Central Intelligence, it seemed just and proper to make use of 
these methods ? 

(ieneral Smrru. It does. 

Senator Giitterre. This type of man. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN STATE DEPARTMENT AND CIA OPERATIONS 


Now, my question is this: Do you think it would be right and proper 
to carry that sort of policy over into your new ¢ apacity 4 ? 
Gener: al Smiru. No, indeed, s 
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Senator GinLerre. And use men about whom there might be some 
question on the theory that the end would justify the means ? 
General SMITH. No indeed, senator. The Central Intelligence 


Agency is set up for quite a different purpose than the State Depart 
ment, The State Department, in its conduct of foreign affairs, must 
proceed insofar as it Is possible to do so, in the full light of publie 
know ledge, and of senatorial knowled; ve 

Senator Giiterre. I did not want iny question in the record that 
you are advocating or suggesting a sali vy of that kind, of retaining 
in the Department of State men about w hom there was some question, 
because you thought it was a type that coul d be utilized for the pur 
pose of gaining certain information. 

General Smirn. Possib ly LTshould clarify that a little further. The 
people of the type you mention are not in direct contact with the 
Central Intelligence Agency. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


VEAKNESSES IN CONTAINMENT POLICY 


Senator Giitterre. | thank you, General. It is because I want to 
make these matters clear since there are those outside who might get 
these erroneous conclusions. 

The third matter I want to ask you about is this, and I may have 
misunderstood you: I gathered from a statement you made in the 
course of your prese ntation to this committee this mot ning’ that the 
general policy of containment of the Soviet Union was a policy that 
was militarily impossible or militarily exceedingly di ficul to follow. 
You said that some method should be devised whe ‘reby the initiative 
could be seized rather than to remain in a position of waiting for 
the other man to strike when and where and if he chose. Did I under- 
stand you correc thy 6 

General Smrru. In part, Senator. What I meant to convey was that 
what is commonly referred to as the silien of containment means to 
many people what the military man would call only a passive defense. 
I do not think that the authors of that policy intended it to mean —e 
by any means, but to the average person who reads a reference to a 
polie: y of containment, the implication is that of holding your own line 
and le tting the ene my decide where he is going to hit vou next. 

I said that on such a definition the result could only, at best, be a 
draw, and at worst it would be a loss—that a more agoressive line 
should be followed, so that these gventlemen will not be able to devote 
their unhampered efforts to causing all the devilment they can to us 
wherever in the world they decide it is to their advantage to do so. 

Senator Gitterre. Again I thank you, General, and I will just add 
the comment that that policy was of the deepest and widest concern 
to me. As one American, I feel that the policy has been very un 
fortunate in allowing the initiative to stay in the hands of the Com 
munists, and that the sooner we recognize the fallacy of that position, 
the better it will be. That is my own opinion, and I am not attributing 
that to you. 

General Smiru. I will have to associate myself with you, Senator. 

Senator Gruuetre. That is all. 

The CHamman. Senator Sparkman? 

Senator SparKMAN. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 
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The CHarrman. Senator Knowland ? 

Senator Know anp. I have no questions. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Mansfield ? 

Senator Mansrietp. Mr. Chairman, all I want to say is that I am 
very grateful to General Smith for his fine testimony to this com- 
mittee, and I would like to join with Senator Fulbright in expressing 
the hope that the people employed by the State Department in the 
field will continue to turn in honest, factual reports regardless of what 
the consequences may be to them. I think it is in the ‘best interests of 
our country that that be done. That is all. 

General Smirn. Thank you. 

The CuairMan. Senator Hickenlooper ? 


EXECUTIVE-LEGISLATIVE COOPERATION IN STUDY OF INFORMATION 
ACTIVITIES 


Senator Hicken.oorer. I do not believe I have any particular ques- 
tions along this line of General Smith. 

I would like to call your attention, General, to the fact that the 
President. has recently appointed a committee that is known as the 
President’s Committee on International Information Activities, and 
also to call your attention to the fact that the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, and a subcommittee of this committee are very much interested 
in the matter of information activities over the world. We have some 
fairly specific ideas on the subject and we will have more ideas on it 
within the next 2 or 3 months in some fields that we have not yet been 
able to canvass. You may not be familiar with the intentions of the 
President’s committee, but I am concerned that we not jump on our 
horses and go off in all four directions on this study. I am quite 
certain that the subcommittee of this committee is more than willing 
to make available to the President’s Committee its views and work out 
a cooperative approach to this problem. Whether that will come 
within your department or will not—I think it will because this Amer- 
ican information program does come under the over-all supervision of 
one of the Assistant Secretaries of State—I merely want to make that 
suggestion at this time. The two groups might arrive at different 
results if there is no close association. They might arrive at some 
united results if they put their opinions together. 

General Smiru. Yes, sir. The united results are highly important. 
I do know something about that committee, Senator. As you know, 
it is headed by Mr. William Jackson, who came down with me as 
Deputy Director of Central Intelligence, and was with me for about 
a year and a half. 

The name of the committee is somewhat misleading because it is 
intended that it shall go into other activities of Government. 


SUBCOMMITTEE’S REPORT ON JUDICIARY COMMITTEE FILES 


Senator Hicken.Loorer. Mr. Chairman, Senator Ferguson was on 
the floor when I left, but I take it that you read to the committee the 
results of our findings of last night ? 

The Cuarrman. Yes; Mr. W ilcox read the entire letter. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Because, if you did hear it, I hope it is 
clear, but if it is not, I would be glad to clarify it in any way. 
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The net result is that Senator Ferguson and I—Senator Gillette 
had a previous engagement which he could not avoid and we thought 
we ought to get at it right away—between 4 o’clock and 8 o’clock 
last night went through the pertinent evidence as pointed out by the 
counsel for the Internal Security Committee. We reviewed that 
evidence to determine what effect it would have, if any, on this com- 
mittee’s deliberations on the confirmation of General Smith. 

We came to the conclusion that while we would not pass on the 
Davies matter, which was outside of our frame of reference, we saw 
nothing in that evidence that would warrant this committee in taking 
its time to review it. I think pertinent parts, and perhaps more, 
have been discussed here today by General Smith. If anybody wants 
to take 4 or 5 hours and wade through that evidence, you are perfectly 
welcome to do it. 

There is some very highly classified information there. Senator 
Ferguson and I just say to you that we think there is nothing in 
there that would aid this committee beyond what General Smith 
has said today. There was nothing, so far as we know that casts any 
doubt on General Smith. Therefore, we recommend that the com- 
mittee not waste its time reviewing this evidence, which does con- 
tain information of a highly secret nature. 

Anybody can, I am sure, go digging through that if they want to 
but I do not think there is anything in there that would help us. 

Senator Smiru. Senator Hickenlooper, there is nothing there in 
addition to what we heard from the general which had a bearing on 
his nomination ? 

Senator HickenvLoorer. The general has covered everything that 
is in that record, and he has covered some things in more minute detail. 

There are only one or two things in that record which might be of 
interest. Those are the photostatic copies of the memor: anda to which 
he referred earlier. If you would want to read the memoranda, and 
then see whether you agree with him or not on their interpretation, 
that is well and good. I happen to agree with the general on the 
memoranda ; but it takes time to read them and, as I said, it is our con- 
sidered opinion that it is unnecessary for this committee to dig all 
through that material. 

The Cuatrman. Senator Taft? 

Senator Tarr. General Smith, since Senator Hickenlooper brought 
up this Commission on International Information Activities, I have 
had a criticism that it represents too much the type of people who 
have had a part in and conducted the type of propaganda that has 
been carried on up to this time, based on more of a containment policy 
and less on an aggressive policy than I would quite like to see. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CrarrMan. Senator Ferguson, do you desire to ask the Gen- 
eral some questions? 

Senator Frreuson. I was out for a few minutes, and I do not know 
what was covered while I was out. 

The CHatrman. There was no further testimony. We started 
around the table. I might say we got into the record the findings of 
yourself and Senator Hic -kenlooper. 

Senator Frreuson. If you have that already in the record, I just 
want to say that I think we made a rather close analysis, reading the 
important parts of all of these documents, and we came to this con- 
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clusion: I am satisfied that there is nothing in that record that should 
bar the approval, as indicated in the letter. I think I did cover this 
morning some questions about this question of security, General, and 
I should like to ask a few more. 

General SMITH. Yes, indeed. 

Senator Frerauson. There has been a lot said, and I think much with 
justification that we have to be very careful in the State Department 
with the question of security. You have no dobut about that; I think 
that your experience in CIA should show that security is quite a prob- 
lem here in America, is that true ? 

General Samir. I believe it is decidedly, and I may amplify that 
by saying that before you came in, Senator Gillette asked a question 
which I covered. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN CIA AND STATE DEPARTMENT OPERATIONS 


Senator Frreuson. I think we also agree that your attitude on 
pel sonnel, before a committee or before courts, in CLA was an ent irely 
different one than that coming from the State Department before 
committees or going before courts ? 

General Smiru. Quite right, si 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Frrcuson., There are statements in the Judiciary Com 
mittee record on whether or not people should testify before that 
committee. That was due to the fact, was it not, that the CIA was 
involved ¢ 

General SmiryH. That is right, sir; it is also due to the fact that those 
people were summoned before [ was. I did not know the scope of the 
questions which they were to be as nor was [ able to give them 
complete liberty to answer. As you saw from the record, I answered 
very fully. 

My subordinates and I are under the restriction of the National 
Security Act. When I talk to a committee and go as far as I went 
before the Subcommittee on Security, and as I have gone before this 
committee, then I take the responsibility myself, and if I am violating 
the spirit of the law which requires the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence to protect his sources and methods, I am solely responsible, 

Senator Frreauson. That is why I am asking these questions. I 
want to know your attitude when you are in the State Department 
regarding the people under you. A different rule entirely will apply 
than that which you had to apply in the CIA, 

General Smirxu. Most certainly, sir, because the Director of Central 
Intelligence operates under a specific provision of law, and actually 
there arises in each separate case the question of what is an authorized 
disclosure. Then he has to go to the Security Council and get per- 
mission. 

Nobody in the State Department which, although it deals in secret 
matters, must also have the support of this committee, is under such 
drastic restrictions. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions? Did you have some ques- 
tions ¢ 

Senator Humrnrey. No; I did not. [am very satisfied with Gen 
eral Smith’s comments, 
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The CuatrMan. There is one question before the committee, that 
is Whether we shall at this time vote on confirming General Smith. I 
might say that I understood him to Say that he would be glad to come 
up later to discuss with us the Far East, the technical-assistance 
program, the satellite-countries problem, Western Europe and NATO, 
so we will not go into that. He will give us a world picture; am I 
right about that ¢ 

General Smirn. I will be very glad to do so. 

The Cuairman. If there are no further questions, we will excuse 
you, General Smith, at this time. 

Thank you very much, General. 

General Smiru. You let me know, Mr. Chairman, when you can 
take an hour of your time, and I will give you a briefing that I gave to 
the Security Council. 

The Cuarman. Thank you, sir, 

(Whereupon, at 4:20, the committee adjourned.) 

(xX! 





